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Scope of the Work. 


has been published. The Author has had over forty years’ experience of committee 
work, thirty-seven years as a chief. He ‘writes, as he most, from the point of view of a 
librarian, but his work contains much matter of intere& to members of committee, 
while it is an indispensable guide for ambitious assistants. Any executive officer (whether 
he is a librarian or not) who has to facé a public committee will find valuable hints in it. 
Details of committee routine are 5 gly described, the author’s aim being to state 

a po of administration, all of which have dire& relation to committee work, 
though somie of them are the basis of that wider policy upon which success depends. 

The book is of the first importance. 
No part of the book has appeared in any other form. 
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Letrers ON Our AFFAIRS 
AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 
Tue wheels of the warring world continue to turn with as yet no obviously decisive result. 
In no place, however, does normal life prevail, however much it may appear to do so. We hear 
of unoccupied men and women, but rarely meet them; most able-bodied folk have their 
national employment, as well as their vocation, to-day, and the whole race is better for it. 
Savage and critical as the scene is our people have kept physical and mental health in an 
unprecedented measure. So far as libraries are concerned, we live in times really remarkable, 
because the reading of books has been proved to be necessary to the well-being of the 
community in the most strenuous days. A glance at the average library report will give 
evidence enough, and we are receiving more reports of late than in the first and second year 
of war. One such report, from Worthing, is a typewritten document showing that 55 per cent. 
of the population are actually enrolled, and that this town of less than sixty thousand people 
borrowed in 1941-2 little less than 800,000 volumes, a turnover of over twelve per head. We 
do not know that this is unique, but it must be regarded as the tale of a service which reaches 
everybody, because most books taken out of a library are read by several members of the 
household into which they go. While this is the tale of a seaside “ neutral ” area, from which, 
however, visitors are barred during “ the invasion season,” in the more dangerous areas with 
their greatly reduced populations issues are returning to pre-war levels. Even where this is 
not so, it is found that head for head more books are given out by public librarians than ever 
before. When we add to their work that of the subscription libraries, a great activity of which 
we have no figures, the claim that the English are becoming a literate nation seems to have 
some substance. Anyway, it reads words in enormous quantity. 
* * * + * * 

We recall Mr. Jast saying that an advantage of the sale to wealthy Americans of English 
literary and art treasures was that these eventually became available owing to the public 
generosity of their acquirers. Most special colleétions gf worth have beegsthe result of private 
enthusiasm ; many of our national colleétions have this origin. Lately interest was aroused, in 
The Times and elsewhere, by the Phillimore railway collection which Messrs. Sotheby sold by 
private treaty on April 2znd. It had been suggested in a few quarters that this should be 
acquired for the nation, and we hope that the sale is to lead in that direétion. The principle 
should be held that no adequate colleétion on a subject should be allowed, once it becomes 
available, to revert to private keeping, unless the subject is already adequately represented in a 
public institution. The Phillimore colleétion was an appropriate example as librarians know 
that few subjects, if any, have a greater, more continuous and romantic appeal to the public 
than our railways. 


* * * 


A Library Association tutor has shown us a letter from a Student in which this phrase 
occurs : “ | am a little worried about one point and that is how to obtain the necessary books 
forthe course. My local Public Library tells me that the books on librarianship are for the use 
of the library assistants, and the only book I have is .” This raises an interesting question 
which it might be well to refer to legal judgment. Has a library authority any powers to 
purchase books from public funds under the Libraries Acts for the exclusive use of a special 
group of people ? We know, of course, that it has power to determine the rules under which 
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they are lent, and there are books which, legally or otherwise, are withheld from certain classes 
of readers because of their sex or other ethical charaéter, as when books on birth-control are 
restri€ted to adults. The books on librarianship belong to all readers, we suggest, as much as 
do the books on carpentry. The real student buys the text-books of his own profession ; it is 
impossible to regard any person as equipped who, for a single example only, does not possess 
Brown’s Manual of his own. It is a reference work for the use of which he should not depend 
on others. But we recognise that to-day no private person could, or possibly shoula, try to 
possess all books on libraries. To revert to the student’s problem: he has access to the 
A.A.L. and Greenwood Libraries, but is, we think, entitled to the use of any book in his own 
local public library. As for that library itself, we think its librarian cannot have considered 
that other people than librarians may be interested in libraries and that it is of first-rate 
advantage even to the profession, to encourage that interest. Anyway, we think his refusal to 
lend is a matter the legality of which needs a decision. 
* * * * * * 


The decision of the authorities that workers must have a week of respite from labour this 
year has been supplemented by a circular to local authorities from the Ministry of Health, 
asking that amusements, sports, athletic and other opportunities be provided for them, in 
order that they may be content to spend the time at home and travelling may be avoided. In 
one particular it makes history, in that it asks that ‘* quiet recreation ” may be provided in 
the shape of more liberal supplies of popular novels in public and subscription libraries. We 
do not know by what means, except that the public demands and pays for them, subscription 
libraries can be induced to stock more popular novels. Public libraries may do it, but no 
expenditure or grant by the Government is contemplated for any of the amenities it suggests. 
To carry out the intention one town we notice has appointed a committee of the chairmen and 
vice-chairman of the major committees, including the Libraries and Education Committee, 
with power to expend a sum not exceeding {3,000 in the year. 

* * * * * * 

To spend such a sum on the provision of galas, bands, athletics and novels will present 
an interesting problem. It would provide the town in question, if the whole sum were spent 
on novels, with one sixty-sixth of a novel per caput, so when it is distributed over such 
activities as are possible the results must be meagre. Of course, the authorities contemplate 
that most of the distractions and diversions they propose will cost little or nothing, and £3,000 
is a useful sum by way of supplement. Every librarian will want to do what he can in such a 
cause, but he will view the prospect of flooding his shelves with westerns, bloods and other 
creations of the cinema-minded scribes, who bubble and burst on the sea of literature but 
rarely if ever form fMrt of it, with some doubt. The occasion is unique as it is the first time in 
our knowledge that a responsible Government department has advocated lighter novels for 
livelier libraries. 

* * * * 

Raymond Wilson Chambers will be a memory of value to many librarians, some of whom 
he taught directly at the School of Librarianship and many more who have felt his influence 
through his work. For many years before he became Quain Professor in English Literature 
in the University of London, he was librarian of University College, where he organized the 
system of seminar libraries which, successful there, has been the cause of much discussion. 
Ile was a writer of style, scholarly to a degree, but wearing his learning as a flower, and his wit 
was as delightful as his general modesty of manner. Those who heard it will not forget his 
delicious description of a library school in Ancient Rome, which he gave with astonishing 
verisimilitude to a School of Librarianship dinner. He was a member of the Library Association 
for over thirty years, much valued in its courses and in former years of direct help in its 
education work. His last public appearance amongst us was at the Portsmouth Conterence, 
when he proposed the toast of Literature at the Annual Dinner. His briet record may be found 
in Who's Who, but it is hoped that some enduring memoir, with some of his letters, may be 
produced to show permanently how charm and scholarship and practical powers may endure 
together. 


| 
| 
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Contact ! 
By L. M. Rees (Borough Librarian, Swansea). 


“ Goop wine needs no bush ” said Shakespeare, but an older and wiser authority asks “ Is a 
candle bought to be put under a bushel, or under a bed ? and not to be set on a candlestick.” 
Whose advice must we follow as Librarians? Are we to say to the Public, “‘ We have purchased 
for your delectation and (we hope) your education as fine a stock of books as can be obtained 
for the money which you as Rate Payers so obligingly and readily give us. Here in this building 
is the Library. Beneath the road outside are the drains and water pipes ; above you are (or 
were) the Street lights and all these are provided for you (with your money of course), by a 
beneficient body of your representatives. We do not advertise the drains or the water or the 
lighting neither therefore shall we advertise the Library. You may take or leave these 
facilities according to your wishes ; that is, you may remain dirty and in the dark spiritually 
and physically, or you may wash and read. 

We are of course, quite at liberty to take this attitude ; the take it or leave it attitude 
adopted by many Librarians has made our Public Libraries what they are to-day and you may 
interpret this Statement exaétly as you wish. That this attitude of /aissey-faire as far as the 
Library itself is concerned was not uncommon in the days of our Library pioneers is to a 
certain extent understandable because these men had a hard fight to keep their institutions in 
existence let alone to advertise what they were able to provide. Theirs were the great achieve- 
ments in gaining for us what little recognition we now enjoy, in establishing the principles for 
which we now Stand, and in fighting a never-ending battle for increase in Staff, in salaries and 
for a more generous rate allocation, and this left them little time to sit back and wondeshow far 
their efforts were being appreciated by the people whom they were striving to serve. They 
laid the foundations, or to put it more bluntly, they did the donkey work. But they had in 
them that great ambition to achieve something, that fine missionary zeal in the field of public 
education which urged them to fight on regardless of persecution and insult, in an endeavour 
to convert to the principles of free reading our national and local chieftains. They did their 
work, are we doing ours ? The conversion of the leaders of our administration was a hard and 
difficult task but they achieved it in large measure and they left us a heritage of to say the least, 
tolerance towards us on the part of the powers that be. 

As heirs to these men of wide social vision we have in our hands buildings which they 
built, stock for which they provided the nucleus and staff which as a result of that same fighting 
spirit are in many cases at least tolerably paid, and it is now our duty to see that full use is made 
of all these. The fine efforts which many public Libraries are making cannot be criticized, 
but too often we find lack of vision and lack of a realisation of the purpose for which our 
Libraries have been set up. We exist to give knowledge to the people, and we should have 
realised by now that far too few people realise that they need knowledge, or realise when they 
do need knowledge that we are the people who exist to provide it. Why do people still write 
to newspapers when they seek answers to queries which could be answered in a Public Library 
in a matter of moments ? Some possibly because they like to see their names in print but very 
many, I am afraid, because they do not appreciate that there is a complete source of information 
on their doorstep. 

We live in an age of publicity—an age whose very life blood is advertisement and 
propaganda, and we dare not for our very existence sake sit back and imagine that we are 
organizations set apart from the people, providing them with books and information if they 
care to come to us, but otherwise preserving an aloof and pitying contempt for those silly 
people who go to subscription Libraries and who write to papers. It makes me wonder 
sometimes how we dare give ourselves any airs at all ; we who glibly talk of “ learning ” and 
‘wisdom ” and “ People’s Universities ” and at the same time give heed to the clamours for 
more and more love and crime. Of course we must provide love and crime provided that it is 
respectable love and good honest villainy, but for Heaven’s sake don’t let us be hypocritical 
about it. It is this hypocrisy which voices the belief that publicity is useless and that people do 
not read posters. We have learned the lessons of cataloguing, of lay-out and (perhaps) of book 
buying, let us now learn the lesson of the new world—the lesson of propaganda. Why have 
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we been ignored by so many Government departments as a means of disseminating useful 
information and of providing service book systems, etc. ? Not because we do not possess 
the books or the accommodation or even the urgent desire to be of service to the country, 
but simply because we have not made known, not only in the right quarters but in any quarters, 
the full value of our service to the community. It can be said that the providing of an efficient 
service is an adequate means of publicity but as an answer to that, any drinking person knows 
that a certain beverage with a healthy head tastes good, even if it does not of necessity do good, 
but none the less the proprietors have felt the need to impress on the public that by drinking 
their stout mufflered men can be as Samsons. The public knows too that beverages made of 
milk, eggs and cocoa can be of immense value to them physically—but they have to be told 
so day in and day out. Our citizens surely should know that in war time every scrap of paper 
is needed for the war effort—but they have to be told so. Surely every citizen knows that by 
lending his money to the state he can help to provide those weapons so necessary for Victory— 
but he has to be told so. So with us ; the public should know that with their money we have 
built up, or are building up, storehouses of knowledge and vast sources of information for 
their especial benefit—but they must be told so. 

The statement attacked recently in an article in this magazine that posters are not read is 
true in one sense only—that is if the originator of that statement was referring to the wrong 
type of poster ; the long-winded verbose clutter or platitudes that so often deface sheets of 
valuable paper in our public libraries. Let us be bold with that courageous boldness of the old 
Library pioneers. Let us make known to the people what we have to offer them, in a language 
which they understand—the language of publicity ; the language of pictures ; the language of 
slogans ; in faét, the language of to-day. Most Librarians surely will have found that an 
ordinary printed notice giving let us say, the dates of closing ona public holiday, will have little 
effect on his readers who even when the posters are facing them will ask innocently, “ Hoy 
many days are you closing for Easter ? ” or some question. But have this information written 
in bright bold letters on a colourful background that immediately attracts the eye and the 
people must and do see it. It was with these ideas in mind that our Welsh Branch Public 
Relations Committee decided on the somewhat ambitious venture of issuing our own posters. 
We discussed all these points and realised that our posters must be colourful, topical, attractive, 
and have a minimum of reading matter printed on them. We cannot of course as a public 
body employ professional publicity agents, a faét which in my opinion is to be regretted, but 
as Chairman I took our problem to the Art Master of our local Grammar School, Mr. Lavendar, 
who was fully appreciative of our needs and was thoroughly acquainted with modern technique. 
He designed for us eight delightful posters in thoroughly attractive colours, which we have 
now sold to a number of Welsh Public Libraries, who have exhibited them with much success. 
| should be glad to send to any Librarian a set of these posters which convey far better than 
words, what we as a committee believed should be our first effort at publicity. After the war 
we shall find that it will be useless our sitting back and saying to ourselves “‘ no doubt we are 
the people and wisdom shall die with us ”—we shall die before wisdom ; and unless we 
realise fully the implications behind the modern use of propaganda it will be no use our 
soliciting the testimonials of satisfied customers in our favour—we are liable to find that we 
have, to change our metaphor, missed the bus. We have got the tools, we are getting on with 
the job; so let us see to it that full use is made of our work by those people for whom we exist 
to serve, by telling them boldly and courageously of our mission and purpose. 


BLITZ. 

At the time we write we have received no news of damage to public or other libraries in 
the cathedral cities and in Bath, which have recently become enemy targets. Whatever our 
reactions to these attacks, air-war must necessarily be somewhat erratic in its aiming, is always 
a barbarity, and in Nazi hands is avowedly an instrument for the destruction of British cultura] 
buildings. If so much must be accepted, our appeal, repeated in out last number, to librarians 
in towns which have hitherto been regarded as havens to take every precaution to protect 
their valuables, is more than ever to be observed. 


a 
| 
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Mote Crime 
By R. L. W. Cotttson (Deputy Borough Librarian, Ealing Public Libraries). 


On March 23rd, 1942, a mission worker was fined {£25 for stealing three books from 
Leeds Reference Library. He pleaded guilty and admitted three other charges—stealing 40 
books from Leeds Public Libraries, stealing textbooks from Leeds Church Institute, and 
Stealing two French grammar books. 

Since there is no question of these books having been stolen in order to sell them elsewhere, 
it is of interest to Study the background of the accused. Aged 33, Albert Elder was a mission 
worker employed by the British Jewish Society. Of Jewish parentage, he was himself a 
Christian and, as such, he said, “was doing mission work among the Jews to convert them to 
Christianity.” Detective-Officer Abbott, who searched Elder’s house, said he found a number 
of stolen library books, including two which formed the subjeé of the charge: The Jewish 
Yearbook, 1940, and The Speakers’ Bible. Elder admitted having stolen them three months 
previously. 

Three points of view were given in explanation : the prosecution accused Elder of being 
a political fanatic who thought he had a right to borrow these books and, if, after reading 
them, he did not agree with the political views of the authors, destroyed them. To this the 
solicitor defending Elder replied that his client was a graduate in Arts who had a passion for 
books, and, because he could not obtain sufficient books at one time on his library tickets, 
helped himself to the others. When he realised the enormous quantity of books he had in his 
possession he became afraid and destroyed them. 

Elder’s own analysis seems the most likely, for he pleaded that he had been living under 
considerable mental strain for some years, which was, he said, the only explanation he could 
give for what he had done. 

From this, and from previous notes on library offences, it will be observed that the public 
in general continues to remove library books in large numbers without having them registered 
officially, and that few twinges of conscience are felt. The aét seems to be regarded as little 
worse than a white lie, and severe punishment would no doubt meet with general disapproval. 
Britain is apparently not yet prepared to stamp out those anti-social habits which have supplied 
so much material for the reformer and so much jocularity for the music-halls in this century. 
Perhaps the Stipendiary Magistrate was thinking of those 48 millions of litter-throwing, 
bread-wasting, bluebell-picking, egg-stealing phlegmatics when he remarked to Elder: 
“You are a problem.” 


Sir John Bowring, LL.D. 


By Rena S. Cowper (Edinburgh Central Library). 
Fame is a fickle jade, but Dr. John Bowring deserved a better share of her favours than she 
has bestowed upon h'm with the passage of time. Born in Exeter on the 17th O&ober, 1792, 
he came of an old Devonshire family of woollen merchants. On leaving school at the age 
of fourteen he followed in the traditional occupation of his forebears by entering the employ 
of a commercial house engaged in the export of coarse woollens to China and the Spanish 
ninsula. 
sii During his commercial apprenticeship Bowring laid the foundations of his extensive 
knowledge of foreign tongues. According to himself ‘‘ far more is learnt by the exercise of 
the tongue which is necessarily active than by that of the ear which is nearly passive.” This 
doérine he not only preached but practised, since he acquired French from his acquaintance- 
ship with a refugee priest and French prisoners in Devonshire, Italian from a salesman 
travelling for mathematical instruments, and Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch and German from 
commercial friends. The year of Waterloo saw him launch out on his own account. From 
1819-20 he made commercial tours through France, Belgium, Holland, Russia, Sweden and 
Finland. In 1822 he figured in a sensational political incident when arrested at Calais for 
carrying dispatches informing the Portuguese of the intended invasion of the Peninsular by 
the Bourbon Government of France. On the overthrow of Charles X Bowring was the bearer 
of a letter from the people of London congratulating the Parisians on the events of July, 1830. 
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Lrrerary ACTIVITIES. 

As a young man Bowring came under the influence of Jeremy Bentham, and when 
editor of the Weftminfter Review became the chief representative of the teachings of that 
celebrated philosopher. Bentham’s recolleétions were published by Bowring from a series of 
conversations which, under the pet-name of Bo, he had held with his friend. 

The anthologies of the song poetry of various European countries and the translations 
from Oriental languages contributed to different periodicals are surviving witnesses of the 
partially fulfilled intention which Dr. Bowring had to compile a History of Popular Poetry of 
the World with translated specimens. Between 1820 and 1832 he produced Specimens of the 
Russian Poets, Batavian Anthology, Ancient Poetry and Romances of Old Spain, Specimens of the 
Polish Poets, Servian Popular Poetry, Poetry of the Magyars, Cheskian Anthology. At the request 
of Adelung he did a translation of Chamisso’s Peter Schlemibl, which was illustrated by 
Cruikshank. Possibly the earliest contribution of English literature to the study of Finnish 
folklore was an article on the Runes of Finland published in the Westminster Review of 
1827. In the same year he also announced his intention of publishing Finnish Rumes, preceded 
by a History of the Poetry and Mythology of Finland. This volume, which aétually did not appear, 
was to be part of his translations of folk poetry. His exceptional linguistic ability was 
immortalised by Hood who wrote of him thus : 

All kinds of gabs he knows, I wis 
Servian, Slavonian, Scottish ; 

As fluent as a parrot is 

But far more Polly-glottish. 


He talks them all with equal ease— 
The German and the Danish, 

The Magyar, Polish, Portuguese, 
Bohemian, Tuscan, Spanish. 


Try him with these and twenty such 
His skill will not diminish, 

Although you should begin with Dutch 
And end, like me, in Finnish. 


Aso Unrversiry Lrprary. 

Dr. Bowring’s interest in libraries was demonstrated in a very practical fashion when in 
1827 the University library at Abo (Turku) was destroyed by fire. Correspondence regarding 
the restoration of the colleétion passed between him and curiously, the university chemist, 
Johan Jacob Julin. These letters are preserved in the family archives of the Fiskar Works 
with which Julin was later connected. Bowring launched an appeal in aid of the library in 
English, French, German, Dutch and American papers. In the appeal he observes that the 
Finnish peasants, who had no money to give towards replacing the library, were so anxious 
to assist that they gave contributions in kind—the produce of their land. Personal requests 
were addressed to Scott and Southey among other literary figures of the period and in 1829, 
as a result, the library received a collection of English books and periodicals. 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH Scort. 

An account of a visit paid to Abbotsford in April, 1830, on Scott’s invitation, is recorded 
in Astobiographical Recollections (1877). Bowring writes of his host in these terms : 

“ More eloquent men I have known, | think, but I never knew anyone so attractive. 

The variety of his conversation is Stupendous, while it overflows with the most agreeable 

anecdotes... His manner of talking is without the smallest pretence and is gentle and 

humorous. His eye has a constant play upon it and around it. His dress is that of a 

substantial farmer—a short green coat with steel buttons, striped waistcoat and panta- 

loons, and he put on light gaiters when we sallied forth.” 

The pleasure of this meeting was evidently mutual, for Scott writing to Cadell in a 
letter dated 23rd April says, “ Dr. Bowring has been here—a very agreeable man.” 
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Pusiic CAREER. 

The popular fallacy that scholars are recluses cannot be exemplified by the life story of 
John Bowring, for in the affairs of his country he spared neither time nor energy. In 1828 
he visited the Low Countries, reporting on the public accounts of Holland. At this time 
he received the diploma of LL.D. from Groningen University. Under Lord Grey he was 
appointed Secretary to the Commission for the Reform of Public Accounts. On other 
occasions he went on government missions to Switzerland, Tuscany, Egypt and Syria. While 
at Beyrout he was unsuccessful in an attempt to visit the renowned Lady 
Hester Stanhope. At home he advocated the decimalisation of the currency, obtaining 
as a preliminary towards that end the issue of the florin. He became British Consul at Canton 
in 1849 and six years later negotiated an important trade treaty with Siam. His experiences 
are recorded in his le Kingdom and People of Siam. He was knighted in 1854. Retiring from 
service in 1859 he returned to Devon and died at Exeter on the 23rd November, 1872. 


Publishing Textbooks in Wartime 


Tue call for textbooks in the library profession is as great, if not greater than before the war. 
Changes are being brought about which necessitate revision of methods and careful scanning 
of the requirements of the future. Administration, finance, committee work, classification and 
cataloguing will be remodelled on advanced lines. More money will have to be found for 
replacing stock, training students and refurbishing the libraries. The men who come back from 
the war will have to take up their professional work on new lines and refresh their knowledge 
of earlier systems. Some of the experienced men, alas, will not return and new men will have 
to be trained to fill the gaps. Such men will require their tools—the standard textbooks. In 
this welter of reconstruction the textbooks will count ; their publication is a problem which 
looms large, and here the publisher has his part to play. 

At the moment his task is not a happy one. It resembles making bricks without straw 
more than any other work he has done. Book produétion has many parts. The author plays 
the first and most important of these. Printing, paper, binding, advertising, marketing follow 
in his wake. To consider these in their order, difficulties immediately crop up. Authors are 
scattered or otherwise occupied than in their own profession. Most of them are in the Forces 
or doing government work. Paper supplies have shrunk to an infinitesimal proportion of 
requirements for educational necessities. Printing costs have soared, apparently beyond all 
recall. The publisher is limited as to type-sizes, the number of words allowed to the square 
inch, the width of margins, the form ps perme nd matter, the area of illustrative blocks and 
other restrictions devised by the excellent Powers that be. 

Not only is paper difficult to obtain, but it has deteriorated beyond belief, it lacks 
substance, good colour, stability and lasting qualities. To judge by its cost and scarcity, it 
might be compared to gold-leaf. Weights per ream are strictly laid down, every shred of it 
has to be utilised until it appears overweighted with print. The whole book is constricted as 
much as possible. Appearance and format go by the board. Pity the poor publisher ! 

Boards for binding are rara aves, cloth for covers evoke a nightmare of coupons, 
restrictions as to catalogues, circulars and other advertising matter are strié, travellers and 
representatives are few and far between. Yet the publication of textbooks and bibliographies 
for the student and young librarian must go on and books must be produced in a form that is 
more durable and of a better appearance than, say, the old-style shilling shocker. 

The binding problem is not only one affeéting the library textbook. It affects all books. 
Librarians will realise that the new books coming from general publishers will require 
rebinding if they are to stand the wear and tear to which they are subjected. In most cases this 
is already provided for, and materials and supplies for rebinding and reinforcing have not yet 
been too greatly curtailed. 

The task of the publisher will be lightened if author, librarian and student are aware of 
his desire to turn out a serviceable textbook at a fair price and if they will realise the problems 
he has to face. The future editions of such standard works as Brown’s Manual of Library 
Economy and Sayers’ Manual of Classification must be assured. Text, illustration, paper, and 
binding must be worthy of the great traditions of librarianship and of the bright future which, 
we trust, we shall be facing before many months have passed. F.H, 
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Divagations of an Old Busybody 
By Ernest A. SavaGe (late Edinburgh Public Libraries). 
APPOINTMENTS IN WARTIME 


Tue editorial on this subjeét in the April Record is ill-considered. Almost without qualification 
the writer advises that librarians due to retire should stay on until the end of the war. 


A deputy who would almost certainly have succeeded had the war not come should 
succeed now. An assistant who would have got a retired assistant’s job but for the war should 
get it now. These promotions and others consequent upon them should be made sow, whether 
the beneficiaries are in the Forces or not. I don’t favour keeping “ was-birds ” in jobs to which 
subordinates would have succeeded had there been no war. Far too many people look upon 
themselves as indispensable. Their conceit should be snuffed out. Why shouldn’t the men and 
women who are away be promoted in their absence and receive the consequential additions 
to their allowances ? If the Record’s bad advice is generally followed no librarian in the Forces 
will be considered for promotion until he comes back from the war. I hope the authorities 
will be less retrograde and more imaginative than the Emergency Committee which formulated 
this policy. 

On the other hand, if advertising would have been necessary, war or no war, then the 
post should be left unfilled until happier days. I don’t like “ aéting ” appointments ; nearly 
every one of them is confirmed sooner or later. 


The Record says: ‘“‘ We see no reason why agreement should not be reached, which 
would ensure for the authority the retention of the skill and experience of which they are in 
such sore need, while at the same time securing for the officer concerned equitable recompense 
for the sacrifice of his well-earned leisure ”"—and had better not have said it. It implies that 
librarians work hard. Do they? Who'd ’a thought it? I’ve never known a “‘ was-bird” who 
didn’t chirp and hop out of his office for the last time looking fit enough to shoulder both 
Roosevelt and Churchill out of their jobs. Librarianship is a very pleasant kind of loafing 
picnic. Usually librarians die because they’re not energetic enough to keep alive, assuming 
that they ever were alive. The “ cares of office !”” Oh, Oh! I wonder where I can get a small 
halo—without a coupon. The Record passage also suggests that librarians are mercenary. A 
few may be, but not many. If retired men stay on let them do so as volunteers ; chiefs in a 
subordinate capacity. Then there would be no difficulty about pension adjustments. After 
all many retired men volunteer to do war work ; why shouldn’t they volunteer to work at 
their own trade, and, without lining their pockets, keep warm the places of those in the Forces ? 


And finally, what excuse is there for keeping on the old boys when many of the middle- 
aged boys have been taken from their libraries and seconded to war or other work ? 


Post No BIts. 


In the April Library Wor/d 1 noted that when Mr. Lamb suggested a pictorial poster, the 
Emergency Committee sniffed loudly and told us the “ public completely ignored ” them. 
I gave convincing evidence to the contrary. However, the ten little nigger boys, believing the 
world to consist of them, won’t have posters on any terms. They—have—made—up—their— 
minds! Mark this: the Welsh Branch sent in their estimate of expenditure ; they wanted 
£30 for 1942. But would you believe it >—the poor Welsh folk have issued posters. The ten 
little niggers jump to attention, and Stick up their arms in the hat-stand salute. They “ RESOLVED 
that the Welsh Branch be requested to forward copies of the Publicity posters and to give the 
reasons why this unauthorised expenditure was incurred. Pending a satisfactory explanation 
approval of the Branch estimate was deferred.” Naughty little Welsh boys. How dare they ? 
This kind of thing must not and sha// not continue. We’ll stop their Saturday pennies. 


The North Midland Branch, their estimate of expenditure being £35 for the year, was 
docked by £10. If I approve the action of the ten little niggards I hope the Midlanders won’t 
get excited. What was the money wanted for, d’you think ? To buy books. But why books ? 
What a silly thing to do; it’s a clean waste of good money. And the Midlanders ought to 
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know that the T LN wouldn’t approve spending money on anything so frivolous. 


L.A. Accounts. 


However, it’s pleasant to be able occasionally to approve the actions of the Emergency 
Committee. They are right to insist on good account-keeping and I am ready to support—and 
to help—them in this course now and always. 

As an earnest of this help let me refer to the L.A. accounts for 1942, the draft of which 
has just been approved by the TLN. As readers know, our accounts are arranged under 
headings, the income and expenditure relating to each aétivity being shown in parallel columns. 
Last year the Carnegie Trustees promised £300 towards the Survey. Was this sum received 
last year? It isn’t shewn in the accounts. We know that the bulk of the expenses of the 
Survey were incurred last year. But I can’t find them recorded in last year’s accounts. Are the 
accounts for the Survey to be published separately ? 

It is a maxim in accounting that the incomings and outgoings between January 1St and 
December 31St should be shewn in the year’s.income and expenditure account. Why are the 
Survey figures not in our account for 1942 ? The Welshmen and the Midlanders, with the 
argus-eyed T LN watching their little £30 nest-eggs, may be as ready to hear the answer 
to this question as | am. There’s nothing I like better in business than good, clear account 
keeping. 

TTARARA-BOOM-DE-AY ! 

Mr. Duncan Gray is bothered about the number of questions being asked. He charges 
me with inquisitiveness. My questions are few in number, and but variations of one big 
question: Why in war is everything questioned ? 

I can understand why we should want to know more about the conduét of our foreign 
policy and the state of our defences. But why everything else ? We made a survey of British 
libraries in 1936. Did we discover anything, or act upon it? No. In faé& we weren’t much 
concerned about library efficiency before September, 1939. We wanted more books. We 
hoped for better salaries. We dreamed of—well, what did we dream about ?—I forget ; 
nothing thrilling anyway. The sun was shining, the birds were singing ; let’s go dance upon 
the green. But war breaks over our heads, and then, when there’s no time to do anything 
but wage it, we want to pull our service to pieces, and glue it together again in some other 
shape; what shape we don’t know clearly. Anyway, we'll have a survey and a solemn 
report. We must have been a practical people at some time in our past history, or we shouldn’t 
have spread ourselves all over the world, as we did. But now I think we’re the most impractical 
people in or out of Laputa. 

QueStionings, yes !—and all of the same kind. Can we not have a better world after the 
war? Why didn’t we try for it before the war? The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Sanétimony, in his 
sermon, or broadcast, asks: Isn’t this war the outcome of our materialism, our neglect of 
religion, of Christianity, our loss of faith in Almighty Gud? The silly man! Aren’t our 
enemies materialistic?—the Japs don’t recognize our God, whom the Germans won’t lodge 
even in a Stable. Yet they are in the war? Why owr sins always and not theirs ? Then again 
Mr. Unétious Kant writes to the newspaper asking: Isn’t this war the result of the unjust 
Treaty of Versailles? Of course! But I believe the Germans were able to start this war because 
we were slack in making them keep the Treaty ; and the Wops and the Japs are not on our 
side now because the Treaty didn’t give them enough of Germany, Austria and Turkey ! 


But to return to ourselves. Having taken our ease in times of peace, we too must get 
busy making a better world now, when there’s no time to do anything. And such a better 
world! Mr. Duncan Gray, in the April Record (p. 42), is after the ducats: “ If we cannot 
maintain our standards during the war there will be little chance of our being allowed to 
return to them in the immediate post-war period when the calls on public funds will be many 
and heavy, and the question of paying for services, national and local, will once again be much 
more debated than at the present time.” The main chance, eh ? Yet Mr. Gray must remember 
what his Grace of Sanétimony said about materialism. Again, “ our standards.” What 
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Standards ? At the Manchester Conference, when we chattered about standards, but took no 
means to attain them, Mr. Gray’s standard for books was fourpence a head of the population 
and Mr. Gordon’s sevenpence—a pretty wide difference, eh? Are we to try for Mr. Gray’s 
Manchester standard now, or Mr. Gordon’s ? I shouldn’t ask as many questions if my friends 
would be more precise in their statements. 

A final word on all these questionings in wartime about morals and efficiency. If Carlyle 
were alive he would dismiss them as loud-sounding inanity and futility ; at bottom nothing 
at all. More briefly, tarara-boom-de-ay. 


A Btiow at PuBLISHING. 


I wanted to write a few words about the paper shortage this month, but my space is 
exhausted. Note, however, that the Government have struck a heavy blow at illustrated books, 
many of which are good, serious books. A reduction of nearly 90 per cent. in the supply of 
metal for blocks is crippling. I’m afraid we must put up with it, for all metals are short. But, 
if this sort of thing goes on, as it must, how can we retain our “ standards ” now ? 


; Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
Ar THE MoMENT 

you are so immersed in war work that I must write letters to you, as you say, without awaiting 
replies that must be delayed. I am willing, as there is always something of importance or at 
* least interest to hold our attention at this time. Even if there were no ordinary events, like air 
raids, withdrawals in Burma, speeches of Presidents and other leaders of men, there would be 
the mild explosions of Mr. Savage to keep our minds occupied. Those “ Divagations of an 
Old Busybody ” are only the beginnings of the things he may yet do, and must do. I can quite 
see him noting something down ona slip of paper in his beautiful script and carrying it around, 
chewing the cud of its idea until he can produce the perfected piece of statement, barbed as 
fully as may be, and unsparing of shams and enthusiasms which he does not appreciate. “ He 
; does not suffer fools gladly,” was a criticism a layman made of him long ago; and it /s a 
4 criticism for as his old friend Carlyle informed the world, the population of England (or was it 
Britain ?) is mostly of fools and Christian charity demands for our weakness an occasional 
he suspending of punishment. Yet, I have never wished him to be other than he is. Even his 
3 account of the School of Librarianship, which is quite incorreét, does not incite my wrath, or 
his admonition to me, whose experience is as complete as his own, to “ seleé&t” novels, which 
from anyone else would be an impertinence, | regard as a choice example of his wit. For, 
4 in the matter of 


Boox-SELECTION 


lies a range ot problems, difficulties and occasional successes of such complexity that anyone 
who is dogmatic about it writes himself an ass. Savage is not dogmatic in that, I fancy; he 
knows as well as we do that in this work we deal with the universal with very finite guidance. 
We can pursue Savage’s own method, that of going about the world with eyes and ears open, 
and with that wisdom to direé& us, go from shelf to shelf, studying issue-labels, wadiiee 


- readers and relating supply to demand so far as we can discern it. That is not all, however, : 
5 although it is most important. Our business is to see that the best, the great, the desirable 
% books are there whether the readers for them are within ken or not; and then, it is our job to 
’ find readers for them. | almost purred with pleasure when I read his note on “Cryptography.” 


He and I both write beautiful hands, legible, neat and attraétive, and there is no greater need 
* to-day in the library recruit than the cultivation of handwriting. It is wrong of a librarian to 
; tolerate illegible script in his Staff; it is impertinence of an assistant to offer it; it is up toa 

librarian to write well himself by way of example ; and all good librarians have had good fists. 
James Duff Brown’s was beautiful, Dr. Guppy writes all his letters in a flowing masculine 
hand in which every letter is perfeétly formed, and the scripts of the librarians of Birmingham, P 
of Manchester, and of the Keeper of the Printed Books are all models, It is only the person \ 


| 
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who has no artistic taste and no other distin&tion who tries to get it through a spidery hand. 
And in libraries bad writing is time-wasting and costly. 
But 
to RETURN TO Mr. SAVAGE, 

There is one point on which I am in some agreement with him. The circumstances of the 
country, he must have noticed, are such that travelling is almost forbidden and unnecessary 
movement is anyway reprehensible ; but, if that can be overcome, the Council of the L.A. 
ought to meet. Mr. Savage is a member of it, and such a meeting might clear the air ;_ it will 
certainly deprive him of his favourite recent task of belabouring those who are doing what 
they can at this time. Most of his criticisms of the Emergency Committee are his own, and are 
in the nature of spanners thrown into the works. I am a little puzzled about them. Is he not 
on the Emergency Committee ? If not, why not ? 

However, my return to Mr. Savage, is really to get away from criticism of him to what 
may be congratulation, although for me of a somewhat regretful kind. Savage is almost my 
own contemporary ; I have watched, often with apprehension, more often with admiration 
his progress, Croydon—Watford—Croydon—Bromley—Wallasey—Coventry—Edinburgh, in 
each of which places I am sure there are still evidences of his influence. He has been the most 
exclusively library-minded of men; his heart, mind and nearly all his hours have been in his 
libraries ; there he met the people he most liked to meet, and in arranging, organizing and 
re-organizing has been his life ; with an intense love of music as a hobby, and men who like 
music are aw fond nice folk, aren’t they ? Now his active command has come to an end, in a 
time when we cannot celebrate it worthily, even if he wanted a celebration. I had hoped he 
would stay until war’s-end, but he has always acted from a rigid ethical sense and, if he 
believed another man should succeed him, he would go, whatever the time. And at Edinburgh 
an excellent man was ready, as was an admirable deputy to replace that deputy. 

All this ran through my head, Callimachus, when his Report for the years 1940-41 came 
to my desk. It is his official 

VALEDICTORY 

to the Edinburgh Public Libraries where in twenty strenuous years he has trebled the stock, 
quadrupled the issues, and transformed a somewhat second-rate set of branch libraries into 
some of the best in Europe. With that has gone an exploiting of the reading tastes of his 
community in a manner unsurpassed. His Leith library, the best branch library of its day and 
more spacious than most central libraries, has alas been damaged beyond immediate repair. 
His reference library work, not at one time work he thought to be worth while economically— 
did he not once read a paper entitled “The Municipal Library’s Least Used and Most Expensive 
department ” ?—has been advanced in model fashion, and his Edinburgh Room is one of the 
best of local collection rooms. The report is only too brief ; but he realizes, I hope, with what 
pleasure his friends, critical and passive, feel to see the excellent portrait of himself in it, and 
the restrained—and stronger for being so—appreciation of his services to Edinburgh written 
by his Chairman, Mr. Kenneth Sanderson. I quote: “ The Committee hope that Mr. Savage’s 
leisure will be long and happy. With his passion for books and libraries unabated it is difficult 
to believe that the result in some form will not reach and benefit the public.” 

“ With his passion for ”—first books—that, I think is the real keynote of our man ; and 
the whole wish, which is surely yours and mine, Callimachus, could not be put better. 


Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ L&vTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—FEditor, THe Liprary Wor Lp. 


As we go to press we have received a welcome letter from our old friend Hypra who 
addresses Srenror in his amusing style. Unfortunately, owing to lack of time and space, 
we are obliged to hold this over for our June issue. 
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Obituary 

Baitey.—Mr. Ernest Bailey, Chief Librarian, 
Public Libraries, South Shields, died on 
Wednesday, the 22nd of April, aged 64. Mr. 
Bailey belonged to a South Shields family 
and began his professional life in 1896 as a 
junior on the staff of the Public Library 
under the late Mr. Tom Pyke, a former chief 
librarian, and was still a young man when he 
received the appointment of assistant 
librarian. In the year 1903, following the 
death of Mr. Pyke, he became chief librarian. 
He instituted and completed many reforms 
which added to the usefulness and popularity 
of the institution. One of his major achieve- 
ments was the conversion of the circulating 
library from the old indicator system to the 
modern open access method. He also 
originated the scheme of periodical art 
exhibitions which have since become a 
growing and popular feature of the funétions 
of the Public Library. 


GraHAM.—Mr. William Graham, Chief Li- 
brarian, Ilkley Public Library, died suddenly 
on Saturday, April 11th. He was appointed 
librarian in 1907 when the library was first 
opened. His death was a great shock not 
only to the Staff but also to his many 
friends. Mr. Graham had a high ideal of the 
service which a library should render to the 
community, and he took a deep pride in 
the fact that there are few towns in the 
country where the community make greater 
use of the library facilities than they do in 
Ilkley. Whilst he had a wide and catholic 
choice in fiction, his heart lay in catering for 
the needs of the serious student. To the 
enquirer, and particularly to the enquirer 
who was seeking assistance to develop his 
own education, there was no man more 
courteously helpful, and hundreds of people 
can tell stories of how he went out of his way 
to meet their needs and secure for them the 
information or books they required. That is 
one reason why the Ilkley library is held in 
such high standing by students. 


Jackson.—Sergeant Thomas Jackson, aged 
26, a wireless officer/air gunner in the 
R.A.F. and a member of the Middlesbrough 
Public Libraries staff, has been killed in air 
operations over enemy-occupied territory. 
He was reported missing on Oétober 218t, 
1941, and it is now learned that he is buried 


in the Belgian Military Cemetery at Charleroi. 
Mr. Jackson joined the Middlesbrough Staff 
as a Junior Assistant in 1930 at the age of 16, 
gaining most of his experience in the Central 
Library. He volunteered for flying duties in 
the R.A.F. in O€tober, 1940. Mr. Jackson 
was married and leaves a widow and two 
children. 


Resignation 


Mr. T. J. Kirkpatrick, Librarian of Keighley 
resigned in January, 1942. 


Topicalities 

Edited by H. G. T. Curistopuer, A.L.A. 

CARDIFF.—The Public Libraries have 
issued a 12mo eight-page Reading List of 
Books dealing with The War in The Far 
East. 

HALIFAX Public Libraries have printed 
a folder containing a classified list of books on 
Soviet Russia. 

HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY. 
—The Estimates of the County Library for 
1942/3 passed by the County Council show an 
increase of £5,234 at £20,291, over the previous 
year. The library rate, partly due to the 
abolition of differential rating, has been 
increased from .75d. to 137d. The book fund 
has been increased to £6,600 and the binding 
to £1,100. It was also decided, from April 1st, 
1942, not to charge an outside authority the 
postage incurred in sending a book out at the 
request of the National Central Library or the 
South Eastern Regional Library Bureau to a 
reader outside Hertfordshire. 

ISLINGTON.—The Islington Bulletin for 
March contains notes on its Inquiry Bureau 
and on damage to books. The work of the 
Islington Inquiry Bureau was suspended on 
the outbreak of the war owing to the use of the 
Reference Library as the Fuel Control Office, 
but now that other accommodation has been 
found for this office the Bureau is functioning 
again, and is inviting inquiries. A warning is 
given concerning the careless and often 
unnecessary damage caused to books. Because 
of the shortage of books and the difficulties of 
replacement the Committee is taking stern 
action against offenders. Owing to the success 
of a series of lectures, films and plays during 
January and February, another interesting 
programme was arranged for April which 
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included a C.E.M.A. concert, a play by the 
Canonbury Tower Players, films and leétures. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—The 
April issue of the Bulletin, incidentally com- 
mencing its fifteenth year, surveys the past 
year’s work in the Library. It records a year 
of busy-ness, with large issues and increasing 
numbers of readers. Besides the normal 
library work, the Library has also undertaken 
various war duties, which include an Informa- 
tion Centre, Citizens’ Advice Bureau, Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families’ Association 
and the Searcher Service—a proud record. 
Readers are reminded of the difficulties of 
libraries in these times, and that public libraries 
will do their best to help the public in any 
possible manner and to provide an efficient 
library service, but that the public must 
realize these difficulties and assist by giving 
full and conscientious co-operation. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON Public Library. 
—sth Annual Report. Librarian, William J. 
Hill, F.L.A. Population (1941), 26,018. 
Rate, 2.44d. Income from Rate, £3,790. 
Stock: Lending, 24,380; Reference, 2,104. 
Additions, 3,729. Withdrawals, 2,917. Total 
issues, 274,854. Borrowers, 10,534; extra 
tickets, 9,904. 

A Foreword by the Aéting Chairman of the 
Committee records the death of Councillor Charles 
Derry, the first Chairman of the Libraries Committee, 
and one of the most prominent personages responsible 
for the establishment of the Library some five years ago. 
During the past year satisfactory progress has been made, 
although the total book circulation did not reach the 
figures for the preceding year. The usefulness of the 
Reference Library has been greatly impaired by its 
partial occupation since the outbreak of war by the 
Food Office. Steps have been taken to have this 
remedied. Reciprocal borrowing arrangements have 
been extended to other localities. The system of fines 
for over-detention of books has been revised, and 
severer penalties imposed. 

EpinsurGH Public Libraries.—Report of the 
Librarian for the years 1940 and 1941. 
Librarian, Ernest A. Savage, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion (est. 1939), 473,200. Total stock, 
544,979. Total issues (1940), 3,002,644; 
(1941) 3,393,275. 

The Libraries Committee here place on record their 
appreciation of the twenty years’ valuable service of 
Mr. Ernest A. Savage, who retired from the post of 
Librarian at the end of March, 1942. A photograph of 
Mr. Savage is published in this Report. Mr. Robert 


Large Dept. for Public Libranes 


*FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We are still supplying 
the principal Libraries 
throughout the country 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 
Catalogues Free Books Bought 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Butchart, F.L.A., succeeds Mr. Savage, and Mr. C. S. 

Minto, F.L.A., has been appointed Deputy Librarian. 

The work of the Libraries during the last two years 

shows considerable progress in all departments. In 

1940 there was an increase in circulation of 314,3%9, 

and in 1941, 390,631 more issues were recorded. In the 

latter year the total circulation was the highest ever 
registered in the history of the Librarics. Fountain- 

bridge Branch Library was re-opened in March, 1940, 

and the Leith Branch, so badly damaged by enemy 

attion, has been closed until after the war. The Travel- 
ling Library service, curtailed at the beginning of the 
war, is now working almost normally. 

SowerBy BripGe Public Libraries.—Annual 
Report, 1940-1941. Librarian, Stanley Robin- 
son, A.L.A. Population (est. 1941), 19,680. 
Rate, 3.1d.° Income from: Rate, £1,050. 
Total stock, 19,730. Additions, 4,284. 
Withdrawals, 1,222. Total issues, 203,219. 
Borrowers, 7,488; extra tickets, 5,203. 
Branches, 3. 

All the usual services have been maintained, and in 
some instances extended, in spite of serious over- 
crowding with which both Staff and readers have to 
contend with at the Central Library. Half the premises 
are occupied by the Staff of the Food Office. The year 
under review was the busiest on record. Over 1,000 
new readers were enrolled and the percentage of 
readers to population now Stands at the surprisingly 

figure of 38. Compared with the year previous the 

k circulation was increased by 24,341. The Booth 

Branch Library was opened in ber, 1940, as the 

result of an appeal from residents in the district. 
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Posters 


From Mr. Leslie M. Rees, Borough Librarian 
of Swansea and Chairman of the Public 
Relations Sub-Committee, comes an excellent 
set of Library posters issued by the Public 
Relations Sub-Committee of the Welsh Branch 
of the Library Association. The posters are 
printed in bright colours and are most 
attractive, especially the one bearing the 
legend “ New Books Every Week.” Others 
are inscribed, ‘ You’re safer at Home with a 
Book,” “ Let us Guide Your Child’s Reading,” 
“ Delve into Books for Gardening Hints,” 
“ Evenings by the Fireside with a Book,” and 
last, but not least, a Study in brown on a bright 
green ground of a scared gentleman, making 
towards his Anderson Shelter with a selection 
of reading matter under his arm and dropping 
behind him, in haste under the suggestion, 
“Take a Book with You.” The cost of the 
posters is tenpence each, postage extra. That 
they can be produced at this small cost in these 
difficult times is a miracle, but here they are 
and they are to be heartily recommended. 


Book Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 
AMERICAN Liprary Association. A.L.A. 
Catalog Rules. Author and Title Entries 
Prepared by the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion. With the collaboration of a Committee 
of the (British) Library Association. Pre- 
liminary American Second Edition. Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A., American Library Associa- 


tion. $6.00. 

The long-heralded revision of the A.L.A. Catalog 
Rules is with us at last and though it may not be in its 
tinal form it will be welcomed as it is at present. On the 
basis of the conclusions already come to it is expected 
that a definitive edition will be issued later. The present 
work is an expansion and revision of the 1908 edition. 
Since that date steady progress has been made in the 
Standardization of library catalogues, no doubt assisted 
by an increasing use of Library of Congress printed 
cards, but this applies more especially to American 
Public Libraries. In the following the policy of the 1908 
edition, restri€tions of the rules concern chiefly the 
choice of main entry and details of descriptive catalogu- 
ing. The main divisions remain subStantially the same, 
nor has the general arrangement been greatly altered, 
though librarians will find certain innovations in the 
new code, which gives adequate scope for each library 
to modify the rules as may be necessary for its individual 
needs, Such libraries are, however, urged to conform 


to the Rules in Part I (Entry and Heading) as closely as 

possible. From the Rules in Part II rhe nero of 

Book) there may be variation in practice not only in 

small libraries as opposed to large ones but in the 

treatment of the different classes of material. The work 
contains a glossary, eight appendices dealing with 

Punétuation, Capitalisation, Transliteration, Incunables, 

Maps, Music, etc., and a comparative Table of Rules. 

In every way it is a workmanlike production. 

Hert (Lawrence) Current National Bibli- 
ographies. A List of Sources of Information 
Concerning Current Books of all Countries. 
Revised Edition. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association. 75 cents. 

Useful list of book trade and other bibliographical 
periodicals, registering book produétion in the various 
countries. We note that under Gt. Britain, The Book- 
seller is not mentioned. 

Tue Liprary AssociaATION YEAR Book, 1942. 
The Library Association. 5s. to non- 
members ; 2s. 6d. to members, post free. 

I'his year’s issue contains the usual features except 
for the list of members. Gives full details of t 
Examinations and notes the text books required by the 
syllabus. Definitely a war-time production. 
SPAULDING (Thomas M.) and KaArPINSKI 

(Louis C.) Early Military Books in the 
University of Michigan Libraries. Ann 
Arbor, The University of Michigan Press. 


$2. 

A special collection of books upon a particular 
subjeét is always of value to the students who are able 
to use the Library which contains it personally. The 
publication of a catalogue increases this value enor- 
mously as it extends the knowledge of the contents of 
the colleétion far beyond the confines of the building 
containing it. The special Military collection in the 
Michigan University Libraries is worthy of the well- 
printed catalogue just issued. It contains over 60 books 

rinted before 1600, and a total of 372 up to 1800, No 

a than 121 title-pages are reproduced in facsimile. 

GENERAL. 

Barber (E. Gordon) Pictorial Composition in 
Monochrome and Colour, illus. by the 
author. Fountain Press. 4s. net. 

The keynote of this handy little work is “ art in 
photography,” that is to say, the arranging of objects 
in order that the result may form a piéture pleasing to 
the eye as well as to the mind. The secret is a — 
of composition, so that pictorial effects may supe 
mere records of the obje¢ts photographed, that implies 
that they are given an emotional value by the photo- 
grapher which means that he must be anic to concentrate 
on the essential points necessary to make such a work of 
art. Not an easy thing to achieve, the photographer 
reader will say, but this book shows him the way of it, 
and the illustrations give examples which will throw real 
light on the subject and for which he should be intensely 
urateful, 

Benson (Theodore) Sweethearts and Wives, 
Their Part in War. Illus. Faber. 5s. net. 

A cheery and optimistic view of the parts that 
women are playing in the war, mainly with the objec 
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of releasing men for a¢tion. It will be read by women 
workers who will feel heartened by the description of 
what is already going on in the many fields in which 
women can be of service. There is a better tone to-day 
than the old parrot cry of “ We women—doing this, 
that or the other.” The working together with men 
en masse*has produced a pleasant, unsentimental, 
comradely attitude which is both helpful and inspiring. 
A readable little book which is well illustrated. 


Coss (Gerald) The Old Churches of London. 
With an Introduétion by Geoffrey Webb. 
Illus. Batsford. 15s. net. 

The Churches of the City of London, many of 
which were destroyed by bombs and fire during this 
war, are fully described in Mr, Cobb’s very interesting 
volume. The numerous illustrations are of the fine 
quality which is always found in the Batsford books. 


Luioyrp (Christopher) A Short History of the 
Royal Navy, 1805 to 1918. Plans. Methuen. 


5S. net. 

Seen in the light of the present naval war, this 
condensed history of bygone days is to be welcomed. 
Admirably concise and informative, it gives the 
essential faéts of our sea power covering the vital period 
since the defeat of Napoleon to the growth of our 
Empire, its maintenance and the rise and fall of the first 
German menace. To those who are keen on under- 
Standing the naval situation of to-day nothing could be 
a better introduction. The plans of various naval 
engagements are helpful. 

Oaxe ey (Hilda D.) Should Nations Survive ? 
George Allen. 6s. net. 

An analysis of the theory of nationality. The author 
considers the true nature and funétion of the nation, 
and proceeds to discuss the relationship of the State 
and the Nation. It may perhaps be said that the author 
does not lay sufficient stress on the language basis of 
nationality. This apparently is of great importance as it 
leads to the growth of small communities held together 
by a common tongue. 

Ross (Nesca A.) An Ulsterwomen in England, 
1924-1941. Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The points of view about the war are manifold no 
doubt. Some are more valuable than others, some more 

ing than others, some more painful than others. 

But nearly all are welcome, and here we have one that 
throws sidelights on life in England during the critical 
years of 1938 to date. The author begins her interesting, 
rambling, personal account in 1924, when she went to 
Oxford, but it is of the later years in wartime that she 
gives the most vivid impressions. These will be found 
to coincide in many things with those of other people, 
and where they differ they form a challenge for original 
thinking and other opinions on similar lines. Here we 
have a mirror of individual experience and see in it 
reflections of many of our own ideas. 

Sava (George) A Tale of Ten Cities. Faber. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Our friend, Dr. Sava, has made another luck 
Strike. Interest in the great European Cities, of whic 
the faces are changing every day, will be newly awakened 
by these memories of them as they were. There is no 
need to remind readers of the author’s colourful style, 


List of books in GERMAN language : 
Philosophy, Religion, History, Politics 
(Price 2d.) Ask for your copy! 

Loxa Mayer Books, 34 Lanhill Rd. London, W9 


his human touches, his picturesque descriptions, for 
these are as vivid as ever in this, his latest book. Ankara, 
Sofia, Rome, Geneva, Madrid, Paris and London, pass 
before our eyes in his pages as though we had visited 
them all in his entertaining company. 


SCHOOLS, 1942. The Most Complete Directory 
of the Schools in Great Britain arranged in 
order of their Counties and Towns. London, 
Truman. 3s. net. 

To-day it is more than ever important for parents 
to seleét carefully the school to which they intend to 
send their boys and girls. Expense becomes an objeét, 
position is of importance, and the faét that schools 
abroad are inaccessible limits the possibilities of finding 
just what is required. But here, in this standard annual 
of which the publishers have been advising and helping 
parents in their choice for forty years, is the thing in a 
nutshell, or, shall we say, between two covers. The 
evacuation supplement is as helpful as before and in 
spite of the extraordinary difficulties in the way of 
ae ee. at the moment, the only omission ap to 

the map of the British Isles, usually inse in the 
front of the book. 


TREVELYAN (Mary) From the Ends of the 
Earth. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the Story of the Student Christian Move- 
ment and the Club established by it in Russell Square in 
1917 and in 1939 removed to Gower Street. The Club 
aimed at becoming a centre for Students of all nation- 
alities and colours. Miss Trevelyan has recorded many 
outstanding episodes in the history of the Club. The 
clashes of the numerous nationalities and the influence 
of European and World Politics on the internal life of 
the club make interesting reading. 


VAN SOMEREN (Liesje) Escape from Holland. 
Jenkins. 5s. net. 
A tragic account of the invasion of Holland and 
the escape of the writer to England. There is quite a 
full story of the Nazi spy aétivity and the work of the 
Dutch quislings prior to the invasion. 


FICTION. 
Avperson (Alfred James) The Crime of 
Wilfred Hanson. Stockwell. 7s. 6d. net. 
After the death of Wilfred Hanson his auto- 
biography came into the hands of his friend Stuart, and 
the full story of his extraordinary and tragic life was laid 
bare. A killing in self-defence led to murder and 
attempted murder and the secret was only divulged at 
the end of his career. 
GartH (David) Tiger Milk. Stanley Paul. 
8s. 6d. net. 
The Nazi Conspiracy in the United States foiled by 
the super-human young war-correspondent and a 


young American Girl. The atmosphere is new and 
although the usual cipher message has to be deciphered 
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at what is variously called the Congregational and the 
Congessional Library in Washington, the story is much 
more readable than the majority of spy stories. 


Hor.er (Sydney) The Man Who Stayed to 
Supper. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is a skeleton in Sebastian J. Twitt’s cupboard 
in the shape of Aubrey Waterhouse, who shares his 
guilty secret. In a kind of mild blackmail, Aubrey gets 
himself invited to the house of the Twitts in time for a 
dinner party, and is introduced as, “‘a cousin—the 
richest man in Australia,’ After that the fun—enjoyed 
by everyone except Sebastian—becomes fast and furious, 
and keeps up the tempo to the very last page of the 
Story. Aubrey sponges and borrows money and does 
everything to dig himself in and then miraculously 
towards the end liquidates everything—how he does it 
would be telling. 
(John) 

7s. 6d. net. 

Humour of the type that many readers adore. 
Christopher Cheale, who is fond of the sweet little 
Margery Faversham, is presently beholden to the 
plump and overpowering Myrtle Milton, who saves 
him from a watery grave, Naturally thereupon she 
regards him as her own peculiar property and he has, to 
speak plainly and literally, a deuce of a job to get out 
from under her clutching fingers. Rightly described as 
providing the priceless tonic of laughter. 

Lock woop (Vere) Bride in Egypt. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Diana Winslow is in the usual dilemma—that is to 
say the dilemma beloved of Miss Lockwood's large 
circle of admirers, Poor, beautiful and a wee shade 
haughty, she is expected to make a wealthy marriage, and 
does not feel overinclined to do so. Even when the 
he-man, Paul Cavender, proposes to her, she is more 
than reluétant, and when finally she agrees to marry 
him, she does not “ play fair.’ The usual fate of 
recalcitrant maidens of this type overtakes her and she 
falls violently in love with her own husband. 

Reitiy (William K.) Guns Over Blue Lake. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ “ WeStern ” with a “ bite" to it. Hard-riding, 
fast-shooting, tough hombres and all the exciting 
paraphernalia of ranges and ranches, A marvellous 
Story full of snap and vernacular which will stir every 
boy's heart. 


Inviting Fingers. Jenkins 


JUVENILES. 

\ttAN (Luke) Blue Pete Pays a Debt. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Luke Allen is well known for his Blue Pete stories 
the exhilerating, dashing, hair-breadth adventures 
and escapes of the most popular cowboy charaéter in 
tition. 4 this, the latest episode, he downs a cattle- 
thief, also remarkable for his clever manceuvring and 
gunning, and it is a toss-up which of them comes out 
on top. Naturally our hero does it, but readers will be 
thrilled on every page to know just how he managed 
to do it. 

Haparu (Gunby) Grim and Gay. The Story 
of a School which Stayed put. Frontis. 
Lutterworth. 6s. net. 

When the Old Library was bombed at the school- 
house at Cliffleborough, a great discussion took place 
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between the heads with regard to the desirability of 
evacuating. When the decision was made to bj put, 
underground lairs were rapidly constructed, then 
excitement and danger entered in and fire-spotting, spy- 
hunting and other wartime aétivities became the order 
of the day. A good story in which the boy hero, 
Cranmer, finds himself and wins through. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Scorr (James) Has God a Purpose in this War? In 
Conjunction with the Scottish Prophetical Council. 

4d, net. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
AMERICAN Library Association Bulletin, February, 
1942.—-BLACKWELL, Catalogue 481, English Litera- 
ture, Part Il, M—Z.—THE LIBRARIAN, April, 
1942.——-THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, April, 1942.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, April, 
1942.—-THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, February 15th— 
March 15th, 1942.—MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of 
the Boston Public Library, March, 1942.—WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, March, 1942.—NEW ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Bulletin of the 
New Zealand Libraries, February, 1942. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worvp.” 
April 28th, 1942. 
Sir, 

Whilst appreciating very greatly the courtesy 
extended to us in the notice you gave on p. 148 
in the last issue of the Lisrary Worvp under 
the heading “ Topicalities” regarding the 
re-organisation of the Plymouth Public Library, 
and recognising the need in these days for 
compression of reports, I should be glad if you 
would be kind enough to afford me_ the 
opportunity of amending, by way of addition, 
your otherwise excellent resume. 

In paragraph two you give the total of some 
4,000 books received as a result of the Ministry 
of Information appeal appearing in papers in 
the West Region and the first day result of the 
* Authors ” Letter in The Times, 318 vols. by 
the first morning’s post. 

The total result of The Times publication of 
this letter was the receipt of 12,000 vols. 

Also some 9,000 vols. were presented by 
local donors, so that in all some 25,000 volumes 
had been received, a magnificent response, and 
offers still continue to be received. 

Our gratitude to all these generous donors 
is great, and I feel that in justice to all | should 
write to ask that this amendment to the one 
specific total given should be given due notice. 
Yours, etc., 

Frepk. C. Coie, 

City Librarian, 


Public Libraries, 
Plymouth. 
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“AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1089 


Including a list of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade: onganizations and 


iodicals, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syadieates, subscription 
_ ‘and other lists. 


ots, net 


AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY, NOVEMBER 
- A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class. of library and 
with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes; public 


libraries, college and university libraries, professional and” institutional 


‘libraries, library organizations, library schools and. leading~ libraries of 
- Canada. The book includes an index to special collections: 


_. The arrangemient is alphabetical by. states, and cities—under which libraries 
~~ are-listed in-al great deal of informa: 


tion about library. "65a. net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—Brd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1930 


A’ CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST. OF: CURRENT 


PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND “FOREIGN, edited’ by CAROLYN 


F.. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public Li 


This directory is planned for these interested in business 4 ia 
too. 


‘well as for librarians of all t and sizes of libraries; not only as a 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for 


This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- -* 
sent the periodicals in ‘the United States ‘and. foreign countries, — 


Already published 


BoTow, the. Librarian of the Century Association: A check list of 
American. book illustrators, 119 artists; as it were fram Darley to date, 
are 0 tury, inc painters as as Benton, —_ 
Jobe Sloan, and Bellows ellos Limited. edition “97s. 04. net 


Se Ase nth, ping and for of 


Bowker Co:, New York : 


P ically thereunder. all are Keyed to give-type OF store 
‘and details of departments.. A very valuable _list. ‘Publishers and 
- other lists are alphabetically arranged. -This is the booktrade fact book . 
of names and addresses in. this: industry. 
i? 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W gave Librarians a fair deal during 


the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 

OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinder 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Franx Jucxss Lrp. ,8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Gaarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


